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Work for the Coming Year. 

Wishing all our friends a happy and prosperous 
New Year, we earnestly solicit their cooperation in 
the maintenance and further extension of our com- 
mon work. What we have been able to accomplish 
in the past has been due very much to the gen- 
erous help which we have received from many friends 
in different places. Items of information, clippings 
from newspapers, letters of encouragement or criti- 
cism, contributions of articles, gifts of money for the 
circulation of our papers and literature, and support 
in other similar ways, have constituted no inconsid- 
erable portion of our working* force. All of this 
valuable assistance has been highly appreciated, and 
its continuance, in larger measure still, is greatly 
needed for the time to come. 

The present is a most propitious time for the en- 
largement and strengthening of the work of peace. 
None was ever better. The past year, as was shown 
in our December issue, was one of more solid gain 
for the cause than any that had preceded it. This 
gain consisted not wholly, nor even chiefly, in the 
final establishment of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. The year saw more new adherents to the 
principles of peace in all civilized countries than had 
ever before come forward in an equal period of time. 

But still more advance ought to be made this year. 
There is more momentum behind us, and more living 



energy to be made use of. Not everything has by 
any means been won. In fact, only just enough has 
been accomplished to give zest and large hope. 
Some think almost nothing has been done. Many, 
looking only at the vast measure of the evil still 
remaining, grow hopeless after a little earnest labor, 
and cease all effort. That is not what we want. No 
great reform was ever accomplished in a day, or a 
year, or even in a century. What is needed in the 
great reform at which we are working is earnest, 
steady, loving service, springing from profound faith 
in the sacredness of the cause and taking no note 
whatever of time. 

There are just now more men and women than 
ever before, in all walks of life, " almost persuaded " 
to come over heart and soul to the side of peace and 
to throw the whole weight of their influence hence- 
forth against war. One of the chief characteristics 
of our time is burdened conscience in regard to war. 
Increasing numbers of people can no longer reconcile 
it with religion, reason, ethics or common sense. 
The horrors of it, its monstrous inhumanity, its irre- 
deemable vileness, the sad condemning wail of woe 
rising everywhere in its wake, will not down in the 
minds of thinking men and women. Here is the 
highest possible order of work for us to do — the 
final persuasion and winning of these our fellow-men 
and women, great numbers of whom to-day are pray- 
ing and longing to know how to do the best that is 
in them for the good of the world. 

We earnestly ask your cooperation. Send us in- 
formation ; send us articles for the paper ; send us 
letters of sympathy ; send us advice, no matter how 
much ; send us subscriptions ; get your neighbors 
and friends to join the Society ; send contributions of 
money larger and oftener than you have ever done 
before : we need them. But above all else, give 
yourselves to the cause. Work out its interests in 
your homes, in the neighborhood schools, in your 
churches, among your friends, in your village or city. 
The cause is worthy of your best thought and efforts 
every day in the year. 

The Logic of War. 

There is no way of preventing the extreme horrors 
and crimes to which wars often inevitably lead, unless 
the axe be laid at the root and the whole system be 
destroyed. 

The indignation which has been awakened through- 
out Christendom at the appalling facts of the recon- 
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centration camps in South Africa has been deep and 
widespread. A good deal of it has, we fear, been 
much more c editable to the heart than to the head 
of many of those who have been so deeply moved. 
The latest revelations of the British Blue Book are 
indeed ghastly. During October 3,156 of the white 
prisoners died, of whom 2,633 were children. In 
November the deaths numbered 2,807, 2,271 being 
those of children. The total number of deaths of 
whites in the camps during the six months ending 
with November was just short of 14,000, to say 
nothing of the blacks. Mr. Brodrick, the British 
war secretary, in the face of this grewsome record, 
has had the hardihood to stand up and say that the 
camp-prison system has been carried through "to the 
credit of British humanity " ! The Spectator insists 
that there has been no evidence of carelessness or 
indifference on the part of those in charge! ! Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, in the Methodist Times, gives 
the government credit for great generosity in reliev- 
ing the Boer men in the field of the necessity of 
taking care of their women and children ! ! ! Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman says that " the hypocrisy 
of these excuses is almost more loathsome than the 
cruelty itself." 

There has never been in the whole history of war- 
fare, these excuses to the contrary notwithstanding, 
anything more merciless and inhuman than this South 
African slow murder of women, children and old 
men in the interest of conquest. But not a govern- 
ment has uttered one word of protest. Why? There 
is not a single country — France, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Austria, or any other — whose government, 
under the same circumstances, would not have done 
as the British has done. A little while ago our own 
republic from side to side was cursing Spain to the 
bottom of perdition for her Weylerism in Cuba. 
But we are not to-day — at least only comparatively 
few of our people — condemning Great Britain for 
the same black art. Our government is indeed doing 
the same thing, in a somewhat milder form, in one of 
the Philippine Islands, and would, with the support of 
the people, go to the same length of severity if the 
resistance to our aggression should prove as hard to 
conquer as that of the Boers to the British. 

A conquering power will never hesitate to kill off 
by one means or another the entire population of a 
country and to destroy every farthing's worth of 
property, if thereby victory can be secured, and in no 
other way. The Boei s would not hesitate to destroy, 
if possible, the British nation and people forever, if 
thereby they could win. The present British govern- 
ment, rather than yield, would willingly kill every 
man, woman, child, horse, ox, sheep, goat, pig and fowl 
in the two republics. That is the ultima ratio of war. 
Here is confirmatory evidence just over from the 
Philippines. The Manila Times, referring to the plan 
of campaign in Samar, says : 



"The Cavite marines, to the number of three hundred 
and thirty, are stationed at Balaguinga. These marines, 
in conjunction with the soldiers of the Eleventh Infantry, 
will operate from the south, scouring and burning the 
country northwards, until they meet and join hands with 
the Twenty-sixth, Twelfth, Seventh and Ninth Regi- 
ments. When the southern part of the island is thor- 
oughly cleaned up, operations will begin from Luzon 
down to the southern line of troops. Samar Island will 
be made a desert where birds cannot live. It is possible 
that, awed by the terrible punishments about to be in- 
flicted, Lukban and his followers will decide to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Americans, trusting to 
any terms which may be given them. Lukban's friends 
have beseeched General Hughes to postpone his measure 
of retaliation until the rebel chief can be given a chance 
to present himself to the American forces. These sup- 
plicants have received but slight encouragement from 
General Hughes." 

If what is here meant by making a country a desert 
where birds cannot live is lawful, why not reconcen- 
tration with all its tale of horrors ? If you may cut 
off supplies, burn all villages and homes, destroy all 
crops, and leave people — soldiers, men, women, chil- 
dren — to die if they will not surrender, what is there 
wrong in shutting them up to die by wholesale in 
camps in order to force submission? When Mr. 
Brodrick defends these camps on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, is he not following consistently the 
logic of war? 

Recon centration is probably to be one of the settled 
features of warfare hereafter. Long-range rifles have 
made it necessary, and all the " rules of civilized war- 
fare " that may be drawn up will not prevent it. A 
few men armed with Mausers or Krag-Jorgensons can 
hold almost any number at bay and prevent victory 
to their enemies, so long as they have a devoted pop- 
ulation behind them to harbor and feed them. What 
has been done by Spain, by Great Britain, and has 
just been inaugurated by the United States in the 
Philippines, is sure, therefore, to be one of the settled 
means of conquest hereafter wherever it is practicable. 

All this is perfectly logical if we allow war to go 
on at all ; and those who support the wars will feel 
themselves obliged to find excuses, however shallow 
and hypocritical, to justify what their hearts condemn 
as utterly inhuman and wicked. This fact ought to 
lead all those who have been so shocked and humiliated 
at what has been reported from the reconcentration 
camps to see clearly their duty as to the whole busi- 
ness of war, which is the fruitful root of every kind 
and degree of evil. 

President Roosevelt's First Message. 

President Roosevelt's first message is, on the whole, 
what might have been expected. It is unconventional, 
vigorous, unambiguous. It is rather too much like 
an oration or a lecture, and might well have been 
reduced one-half and yet have expressed fully and 



